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“ Orb’d maiden, with white fire laden) 
Wand’ring through ether’s sea; 
Why should sorrow seek to borrow 
( ‘ompanionship from thie 
A dream-like pleasure thou hast brotight, 
And o’er my spirit flung ; 
Like a hymn of loftiest thought, 
To softest music sung 
Thou art a na idness to my heart 
Meek be tuly of the skies! & 
Though looking on thee, tears will Sart 
Unbidden to my eyes, 
For thou tell’st me of life’s spring flowers 
That blossomed to de y— 
Of childhood’s happy, happy hours, 
} ! | 


Like morn-n 


rist | 
And thou tell’st 


ssa away 


of deeds still-born, 
never wou 


Ht my pach at mor 


on 


yurhiecy 


HISTORY.— A FRAGMENT 


Tyranslated | 1 Ce of Goethe, for the New 
York Literary Gazette 

Listen to the ve of the past, borne to us on the 
breath of age Soundu and resounding through 
the vistas of time — te h ory of man from the 
birth-day of his race,ort i s individual infancy 
through the long, regular ies of his individual end 
national career. Her story commences with the birth 
of leaves and nations ournevs with them through 
their hours of dis pine and tri l when the rerms ol 
greatness are in the pro s of development; tarries 
and expands in the period of success, when they ar 
impressing upon their time the marks ofan epoch nd 
then fraught with treasure, dclivers it to us without 
condition and without p 

Now History is a giant, toiling, Atlas-like, under 
the weight of heaven, and surrendering its celestial 


burden only to thost ap en 
beauty perceived 


Again, it is a spirit, appe iling to man through unseen 


pr iin it erandeur. 


it is a fairy, light, airy, and free 


only by the keenest senses and t purest art 


and imperceptible influences — guiding invisibly — 


Anon she 
rides in a war-chariot, and rushes along fearfully; 


leading gently —ruling by sympathies 


inciting nations to ambition and blood by the remem- 


brance of ancient conquests. Now, born 
hed in the sweet 
apparel of poesy, or the di rnified garb of the epic. 


Again we meet her, humble and lowly, coming from 


upon the 
wings of the wind, she appears clot 


the fisherman’s hut, with the 
ty. 


over the mangled bodies of the 


noble truths of ¢ hristi ini 


Again, triumphing in the arena, with wild beasts 


disciples of love 
Philosoj hy takes her by the hand, and in hich con- 
verse we may pass through the 

yh 


il 


icademic groves, and 
imbibe the spirit of ancient philosophy —deep in its 


subtlety, shallow in its profundity. She passes out in 


grief from the student’s chamber, heart-stricken for the 


bright intellect crushed there ; and pauses at the por 
tals of a king, whose gold chokes his coffers, one sin 
gle piece of which would save poverty-stricken genius 
She takes the flight of 


the monarch is dead and buried, and the student is 


from starvation years, and 


dead, but liveth — yea, and liveth for ever 


The high 


History is truth, and ever living justice 


st and pures yhilosophy of fe — the philoson!} of 
est and put t philosophy of lif the philosophy 


experience. She is a mighty critic, for all time and 


essaying with more than che 


at] men are the judges ; 


najcal accuracy, trying by the nicest balance, condemn 


ine trifles to oblivion, and embalming true greatness 


In har, truth, and justice, and judgment, the soul pier 


ced and bruised by the strife and envies of life, take 


refuge; hoping and trusting, full of faith and confi 
dence, that the common voice of mankind, through 
sucteeding ages, will judge calmly and truly, and 


award honor where honor is due. 


[The fame of Irving is so firmly established in this 


country, that criticism can hardly add to, or diminish it 


We do not fully agree with Hazlitt in all his remarks 
but have thought th opinions of socel brated a criti 
on our favorite author, would be acceptable to our read 


lers.— E | 


ELIA AND GEOFFREY CRAYON, 








BY WM. HAZLITT 

So Mr. Charles Lamb and Mr. Washington Irvine 
choose to designate themselves and as their lucubr 
tions under one or other of th LOMS ¢ have 
eained considerable noti from the public, we ha 
here attempt to discriminate their several styles and 
manner and to | oimt out th beaut s and det ol 
each, in treating of somewhat similar subj 

Mr. Irving is, we take it, the more popular writer of 
ve two, Or amore general favorit Mr. Lamb h 
mor d \ d il | rhaps mor puncdics us pur: i! 
ir. Irving is, by birth, an An in 1 ha 
we! {Ae ¢ ’ ind taken off patter \ 
reat skill and verness, trom our be ' Know a 

Py est Writers, 580 that their thou ind 0 
heir re} ion, are mmdire ly ty sterred to h " 

j i t n tr in it i hspher Ke 
pal reflex of Cyr Was “ h ds to our ad 
’ ! on and our sympathy by as tol preseriptive 
t nd traditional privilege Mr. Lamb, on the con 
rary, being “native to the n er ough h 
too, has borrowed from previo yuree nstead of 
avail himself of the m popularand admired | 
eroped out his way, and made | Host successful 1 

I mor he more obscu md inty i ign 

certainly not t le } y oO t of our we 
ter Mr. levin h culled or tras ’ ited th flo 
ers of modern literature, for th amuse nent of th 
neral reader Mi Lam » has raked am meg the dust and 
cobw s of a more remote period as exhibited sp 
cimens of curious relics, and pored over moth-eaten 
decay dm nuscripts, for the benefit of the more ul 
sitive and discerning part of the public Antiquity 
after a time, has the rrace of novelty is old fashions 

vived ire mistaken for new on ind a certain 
quaint ss or sin ularity of style, is an agreeable re 
hef tothe smooth ar insipid monotony of modern 
composition Mr. Lamb has succeeded not by con 
forming to the spirit of the age, but in Oppositi to it 
He does not march boldly along with the erowd, but 
steals off the pavement to pick his way in the contra 
ry direction. He prefers bye-ways tohigh-ways. When 
the full tide of human life pours along to some festive 
show, to som page it of the day Elia wor i ind 
on one side to look over in old book-stall, or strolldown 
some deserted pathway in search of a pensive inscrip 
tion over a tottering door-way, or some quaint d é 
in architecture, illustrative of embryo art and ancient 


manners 
* > 


Mr 
begins almost 


| Spectator 


* 


* 


* * * + * 


Irving's acquaintance with English literature 
where Mr Lamb's ends; — with th 


om Brown’s works, and the wits of Queen 





Anne He is not bottomed in our elder writers, nor 
do we think he has tasked his own faculties much; at 
least, on English ground. Of the merit of his Knick- 
and New York stories, we cannot pretend to 


kand Bracebridge-Hall, 


erbvocker 
judge. But in his Shetch-book 
he gives us very good American copies of our British 
Essayists and Novelisis, which may be very well on 
the other side of the water, or as proofs of the capa- 
bilities of the national genius, but which might be dis- 
pensed with here, 


nals 


where we have to boast of the origi- 
Not only Mr. Irving's language is with great 
taste and felicity modelled on that of Addison, Gold- 
smith, Sterne, or Mackenzie, but the thoughts and sen- 
taken at the rebound — they are 
forward at the period, want both 
freshness and probability Mr. Irving's writings are 
He comes to Eng! ind for the 
and being on the 


timents are and as 


yrought present 


literary anachronisms 


first tim 


spot, fancies himse if in 
the midst of those characters and manners which he 
had read of un the 5] ectator and other ipprove d authors 


ind which were the on!y idea he had hitherto formed 
i d of looking 
Sets to work to ce scribe 
i Hk Parson Adams, or 
in his m ind he makes 
Yorkshire or 
models for 
entury 

has been most de- 


to 


we 


round 


us 


of the parent country. Instea 


he 


han 


St what we are 
cond 
rdeC 


curate 


as 


weré— ats has 


Sir Rog overley ad’ s eye 


a Village or a country ‘squire in 


admire d 


rinning of the 


Hampshire these their 


Ingenious 


Sit 
portraits, in th 
Whatever the 
rhted 


fers to bis port-folio, and swears 


nineteenth 
author 
with, in the re presentations of books, he trans 


hat he found it 


has 


actually existing, in the course of his observation and 
travels through Great Britain. Instead of tracing the 
changes that hav taken place im socety nee Addi- 
son or Fielding wrote, he transcribes their account in 
a different handwritu ind thus keeps us stationary; 
ut | in our most a wctive and prat worthy qual 
ities of iplieity, honesty, hospitality modesty, and 
ood-nature This is a very flattering mode of turn- 
ing fiction mto history, or history into fiction: and we 
hould scarcely know oursel ve rain, in the iftened 
ind tered liken but that nt bears the dace of 180, 
and issues from t pr in Albemarle street This 
is oO way of con nenting our national or tory 
prejud ned upled with literal or exaewverated 
ne iits of 3 uliaritie could hardly fail to 
, Ihe f I y in the Stetch-book, that on na 
| ejud " vw b bu fler that, the terling 

or { wil rt I udu \ ith ' and 
t ner fades to the shadow of a vd Mr. 
Irv is 1 self. w believ 1mnost acer ible and de 

rv nan vl | been lin u ind par 
lonabtl errot ve i} t bey te ine bait of 
| pean poy which he thought there was 
no more likely m fof succcredu than by imitating 
n vie of our mdard authors, a vin is credit 
w the virtues of our forefathe 

POOR RELATIONS 

A Poor Re! ” the m rre vant thing in na 
ture i: pece of tmpertinent correspondency an 
odtiou i roximation, — a haunting cons ener —-A 
preposterous si idow neth ng im the noontide of 
our pro per \ im unwe on remembrancer a 
perpetu vy recurring 1 riification, — a dram on your 
ru 1 more it ible dun on vour prid a 
drawha k upon suc i rebuke to your f n — 

s 1in your blood iblot on your scutcheon,—~—a 
rent in your garment a deat! head at your ban 
quet Agathocles’ pot 1 Mordecai in your gate, — 
1 Lazarus at your door 1 lion in your path a 
fi rin your chamber i fly in your omtment a 
m f n your eye iti Honpa © your en ny in 
pology to your friends he one thin * needful 

ul in harve the ounce of sour in 1 pound of 

He is known by his knock. Your heart telleth you, 

That is Mr.——.” A rap, between familiarity 
nd respect that demands, and at the same time, 
seems to despair of entertainment He enterecth smiling 
and embarrassed He holdeth « his hand to you 
to shake, and — draweth it back again He ually 
looketh in about dinner-time — when the table is full 
He offereth to go away, seeing you have « mpany — 
but is induced to stay. He filleth a chair. and your 


visiters two children are accommodated at a side ta- 
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ble. He never cometh upon open days, when your 
wife says, with some complacency, ‘“ My dear, per- 
haps Mr. ——— will drop in to-day.” He remem 
bereth birth-days — and professeth he is fortunate to 
have stumbled upon one. He declareth against fish, 
— the turbot being small, — yet suffereth himself to be 
importuned into a slice, avainst his first resolution 
He sticketh by the port — yet will be prevailed upon 
to empty the remainder glass of claret, if a stranger 
press it upon him He is a puzzle to the servants, 


who are tearful of being too obsequious, or not civil 
enough, to him. ‘The guests think “ they have seen 
him betore Every ONE Spec ulateth upon his condi 
tion ; and the most part take him to be—a tide wait 
er. He calleth you by your christian name, to imply 
that his other is the same with your own. He is too 
familiar by half, yet you wish he had less ditlidence 
With half th familiarity he might pass for a casual 
dependant; with more boldness he would be in no 
danger of being taken for what he is. He is too hum 


ble for a friend, yet taketh on him more state than be 
fits a client. He is a worse guest than a country t 
nant, inasmuch as he bringeth up no rent; yet, tis 
odds, from his garb and demeanor, that your guests 
take him for one, 

He is asked to make one at the whist table, but re 
fuses on the score of poverty, and — resents being left 
out When the company break up, he proth reth to 
go for a coach — and lets the servant go. He recol 
lects your grandfather; and will thrust in some mean 
and quite unimportant ancedote of — the family. He 
knew it when it was not quite so flourishing as “ he is 


blest in seeing it now tle reviveth past situations, 
to institute what he calleth— favorable 
With a reflecting sortof congratulation, he will inquire 
the price your and you with a 
special commendation of your W indow curtains Hy 
Fruit Shape 9 


comparisons 


ol furniture tusults 


is of opinion that the urn is of the more el 


comfortable 


but, after all, there was something more 

about the old tea-kettle-— which you must remember 
He dare say you must find a ereat convenience in ha 
ving a carriage of your own, and appealeth to your 


had you 
till late 


lady if it be not so 
arms done on vellum yet; 


Inquireth if you have 
and did not know, 


ly, that such-and-such had been the crest of the family 
His memory is unseasonable ; his compliments per 
verse; his talk atrouble; his stay pertinacious ; and 
when he goeth away, you dismiss his chair into a cor 
ner, as precipitately as possible, and feel fairly rid of 


two huisances 

There is a worse evil under the 
a female Poor Relation. ¥* 
the othe r; you may pass him off tol rably well: 
rour indigent relative * he 
araasiat you may say, “and affects to go threadbar 


sun, and that is 
uoimay do something with 


but 


she is hope less is an old 


His circumstances are better than folks would take 
them to be, You are fond of having a character at 
your table, and traly he is one.’ But in the indica 
tions of female poverty there can be no disguise No 


woman dresses below herself from caprics The truth 


must out without shuffling. “She is plainly related 
to the L——=s; or what does she at their house ? 

She is, in all probability, your wife’s cousin Nine 
times out of ten, at least, this is the case Her garb is 
something between a gentheewoman and a beggar, yet 
the former evidently predominates, She is most pro 
vokingly humble, and ostentatiously sensible to her 
inferiority He may require to be repressed some 

times — aliquando sutflaminandus erat —but there is 
no raising her. Yousend her soup at dinner, and she 
begs to be helped — after the gentlemen. Mr. ——— 


requests the honor of taking wine with her; she hesi 
tates between port and madeira, and chooses the for 
mer — he does. She calls the servant Sir; 
and insists on not him to hold her 
The house keeper patronuises her The children’s go 
verness takes upon her to correct her, when she has 


mistaken the piano for a harpsichord Elia. 


because Ss 


troubling plate 


STANZAS 


All good things 
Nor wandered into other ways 
I have not 
Nor golden largess of thy praise 


But lif 


have not ke pt aloof. 


lacked thy mild reproof, 


is full of weary days. 
Shake hands, my friend, across the brink 
Of that deep grave to which I go. 


Shake hands once more ; I cannot sink 


So far — far down, but I shall know 


Thy voice, and answer from below. 
When 
The 
Plant thou no dusky « ypress tree, 


Nor wreathe ; 


| 
| 
} 
, in the darkness over me, 


four handed mole shall scrape, 


thy cap with doleful crape, 


But pledge me in the flowing grape. 
And when the sappy field and wood 
Grow green beneath the showery gray, | 
And rugged barks begin to bud, 


And throu 


Ring sudden laughters of the Jay 


rh damp holts, new flus! 


hed with May, 


Then let wise Nature work her will 
And on my clay darnels grow 

Come ouly when the day s are still, 
And at my he idstone WW Hsp r low, | 
And tell me if the woodbines blow 

Sweet, as the noise in parchéd plains | 
Of bubbling wells that fret the stones, 

(If any sense in me remains, ) 
Thy words will be; thy cheerful tones 
As welcon tomy crum! ing r bones | 


ORIGINAL PAPERS OF THE 
CLUB 


PANTAGRUEL 


ANDREA AND CATERINA; OR, A TALE OF NAFLI 
‘ A tale more fit for the weird winter nights — 
Than for these garish summer days, when we 
Scarcely believe much more than we can sé 
In the fifteenth century, there lived in N iples 
Signor Felix Ambrose, a man of great learnine and 
vealth, whose favorite study was botany. He had 
collected in his garden an infinite variety of rare and 
beautiful plants, which he kept under his own 
charge, — assigning, however, to his daughter Cate 
rina, the care of those which needed the most constant 
attendance The charms of Caterina, not less than 
the beauty and odor of the flowers, frequently attracted 
to the garden of Ambrose two gentlemen of Ni iples — 
the one named Caracciola, and the other Andrea; the 
former the favorite of Ambrose, and the latter beloved 


by his daughter. Caracciola was in possession of 
great wealth,— and Andrea, though sprung of one of 
the most honorable families in ltaly, Wits poor The 
wealthy lover was not ignorant of the love which Ca 
terina bore for his rival, towards whom he concei 
ved the most bitter hatred which jealousy could engen 
der, and longed for nothing so much as a favorabl 
opportunity to put him out of the way 

Signor Ambrose loved his daughter, yet did not fail 
to urge incessantly the suit of Caracciola. The gen- 
tle Caterina would not, for a time, listen to her father’s 
unwelcome importunities, yet, at last, yielded an un 


willing consent, on condition thatthe marriage should 


be deferred to a dista 
When Andre 
ed himself to despair, and d 


nt period 


a heard of this resolution, he abandon- 


termined to seek, among 
to obliterate from 
vuld 
This determi- 


He |} 


whenever 


new scenes and new acqu Lintances 


he felt 


, , 
without dishonor 


| his memory one whom that he « not now 


continue to address 


nation he kept a secret, even from Caterina in 


gered in Naples several weeks, enjoying 


opportunity offered, a stolen interview, and resolving 
that each one should be the last. Of these interviews, 
vcciola became informed, and his hatred for An 

1 increased to such a height, that ina moment of 

ion he bribed two rufians— such as can al 


ays be Naples, for a small sum, to com 


The 


procured 


| 
| 
be 
fs 
f lesperat 


mit any crune-— to assassinate him, murdere¢ rs | 


lof 


watching in the dark by acorner where they supposed 
Andrea would pass, silently awaited his approach. 
Now 


it so happened, that Andrea, knowing nothing 


this, on that very night departed secretly, and in 
| disguise, for Palermo. The assassins had not waited 
| long, ere a man passed whom the y supposed to be An- 
drea,— and they falling upon him, despatched him 
with their knives, and threw his body into the sea, 
In the morning, Andrea’s absence gave great alarm 
to his friends, —and, hearing no tidings of him for 
two days, they offered a large reward to any one who 
would give information respecting him. Tempted by 
the reward, one of the murderers, being assured that he 
should be permitted to make escape, divulged the whole 


transaction his fellow murderer and Caracciola were 


arrested, tried, and convicted ; the former hung, and 


the latter sentenced to imprisonment for life. 


And now on his way to Palimero, knew nothing 
of this; and, his friends supposing him to be dead, 
went into mourning tor lim Caterina was inconso- 
| lable her grief, and would have retired to a convent 
and spent her days there, but that her father, old and 
infirm, claimed her filial care and attention. 

When Andrea arrived in Palermo, he entered the 
service of a merchant, and led a sad and solitary life ; 
making few acquaintances, but winning from those he 
did make their warmest affection and esteem. He 
remained in Sicily for five years without hearing a 

rd from his friends in Nay and without inform- 
ing them whither he had _ fled supposing, all the 
while, that Caterina was the wite of Caracciola Al- 
though he endeavored to forget the idol of his heart, it 
Was In remembrance of hei perhaps, th he f d 
his chief pl asul W andering aione One vel r in 
a melan holy mood his attention was rrested by Lie 
voice of a gallant, who was si ing a serenade unde; 
the bal ony of a magnificent dwelling; and drawing 
nearer, he found the song to be one Which himself had 
composed, the burthen of which was his love for Cate- 
rina. The slightest events are not ir frequently pro- 
ductive of the most linportant ¢ fects in life; that so ng 
awakened a thousand delightful recollections, and 
brought back into his heart his early love, and with it, 
a resolution to set out for Nap Ss, in the hoy of at 
least seeing once more her, whom he found it was in 
vain to endeavor to tor 

On arriving in his native city, he took lodgings at 
the Hotel « Belvidere, under the assumed name of 
Baritola; and making casual inquiries of his family, 
he accidentally heard of the extraordinary and tragi- 
cal drama performed after his leaving Naple — tore- 
ther with every thing connected with it Bethiuking 
for many hours how he should act, he determined, in 
the first pl we, to go to the prison in his disguise, and 
see Caracciola Accordingly, he went and obtained 
permission to visit the wretched man’s cell 

l come to you as a triend,”’ said Andre a, to con- 
verse on atlairs of importance 

‘Strange replied Caracciola then your dis- 
course must be of a future state, for to me the affairs of 
this world are of the | t possible importance 

Nay, hear mé Andrea ‘Lcome on an er- 


rand of mercy, to promote your happiness in this life, 
trusting that you will ive your happiness in that 
which is to come yourself. I think I have it in my 
power to 1 ise you from this confinement Carac- 
ciola looked wildly upon his visiter, and replied with 
.sigh of despair. Andrea continued you had 
rival once, named Andrea, whom you suppose dead, 
but he is living, for I, myself, have seen him within 
these three days past 


* Do not mock me,” said Caracciola. 
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“ Will you, on condition that I obtain your release,” 
said Andrea, “renounce all claim upon Caterina, all 
enmity towards Andrea, and depart from Naples, ne- 
ver to return ?” 

“ On any conditions, would I regain my liberty — 
but do not aggravate my sufferings by raising hopes 
which can never be realized.’ 

Then Andrea explained to him the whole of the 
mystery, and left Caracciola buried in tears 

Andrea returned to his hotel, musing as he went,upon 
what course he should next pursue, when he bethought 
him of thisexpedient. Hearing that Signor Ambrose 


and his daughter were living in great seclusion, he 


wrote a letter purporting to coms from a great botanist 
in Geneva, introducing one Baritola (himself) to Sig- 
this lett 


nor Ambrose : r he delivere d — still pre serving 


the disguise of his person— and was received with 
great civility by Ambrose, who pleading the infirmi- 
ties of age an excuse for not showing his plants 


as 
himself, directed Caterina to conduct the stranger to 
the garden 

Little 


walked with Andrea in 
the 


dreaming who accompanied her, Caterina 


the garden, 


him rarest flowers, and discoursing, pleasantly, 
The conversation soon 


Andrea remarked, 


in a casual manner, that by accident he had late ly seen 


upon their peculiar natures. 


became free and more genera!, and 


in Palermo, a person named Andrea, with whom she 


was very well acquainted, and for whom he had a 


gre gard 


great r 


“Tis impossible, sir,” said Caterina, with a sigh; 


‘he whom I once knew by that name, died long since. 


This is a beautiful flower; do you have such in Gen 


va ?—like the Calista, it blooms during the day, but 
when night comes, it closes and becomes a bud again.” 

Andrea desired no stronger proof of her continued 
love for him, than the manner in which she spoke that 
short sentence; and, asking the privilege of seeing her 
returned to his hotel, and sent for his brother, 


When all had 


iined, they went to the proper 


again, h 


who was ove rjoyed to see him that 


n expl 


happ ned had be 


authorities, who being convinced that Andrea was the 


man they had supposed murdered, immediately order- 


ed Caracciola to be released He was accordingly set 


at liberty, and departed 


immediately from Naples, 
Andrea again visited the house of Signor Ambrose, 
and was again conducted to the garden by the fair 
Caterina, who knew not what had transpired relative 
to Caracciola. Andrea observing a guitar laying in 


garden, took it 


an arbor in the 


ip, saying, “ fair lady, 
if it please you I will sing a song | learned in Palermo 
Ca- 


ind Andrea sang 


from the friend of whom I spoke yesterday 
terina expressed a desire to hear it, 
the following, which he had sung to her an hundred 
times before 

The moon is up, upon the wave 
' 


A living glory lies 


And bright the stars in beauty shine, 
Along the cloudless skies. 
Wake, wake, Lady, wake 
And shame them with thine eyes 
The song and the voice completely bewildered Cate 
Andrea 


thread of our st ry 


himself to her 
Th is 


of winning her whom 


rina — and disclosing unra 


velled the in one and th 


same day, he had the pl 


isur 


he best loved, and of forgiving and releasing an enemy 


Alpha 
A Marim.— A wise man ought to have money in 
his head but not in his heart 
Quotations. — An apt quotation, like a lamp, throws 


its light over the whole sentence 


pointing out to | 


EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
HOBBES. 

[Every one has heard of the writings of Hobbes, but 

He 


was, perhaps, the ablest and boldest metaphysical wri 


few of the present century have ever read them 


ter that ever lived, remarkable for the profundity of his 
thought, and the logical precision of his arguments 
In his theory of the human mind, the understanding, 
as a distinct faculty, has no share in its own 
The 


hope, prove entertaining 


Ope rau 
to make , Ww ill 


— Ed.) 


tions extracts we are about we 


, if not instructive 


Of Sense. — Conee rning the thoughts of man, I will 
consider them, first, singly, and afterwards, in train, 
or dependance on one another. Singly, they are every 


one a representation or appearance of some quality or 
other accident of a body without us, which is common 
ly called an object ; which object worketh on the eyes 
ears, and other parts of man’s body; and by diversity 
of working produaceth diversity of appearances 

The original of them all is what we call Sense: for 
there is no conception in a man’s mind which hath not, 
at first, totally or by parts, been begotten upon the or 
The derived from that 


fans ol sense rest are 


nal 


origi 


The cause of sense is the external body or object 


| which presse th the organ proper to « ich sense, either 


immediately, as in the taste and touch, or mediately 
he and which 
vediation of nerves, and other strings and mem 


as in seeing, smelling 


by the n 
branes of the body, continued inwards to the drain 


ring, pressure 


; 


and Aeart, causeth there a resistance or counter-pres 


sure, or endeavor of the heart to deliver itself; which 
endeavor, because oufirrard, seemeth to be some matter 
without And this seeming or fancy is that which 


men call sense; and consisteth to the eye, in a light or 
color figured « to the ear in a sound; to the nostril in 
an od to the tongue and palate in a savor; and, to 


sottness 
All 


in the object which 


the rest of the body, in heat, cold, hardness 
and such other qualiti¢ s as we discern by feeling 
which qualities, called sensible, are 
causeth them, but so many seve ral motions of the mat 
ter, by which it presseth our organs diversely. Nei 
but 


for motion produceth nothing but mo 


ther in us that are pressed are there any thing els¢ 
divers motions; 
tion 
waking as 


striking the eye 


But their appearance to us is fancy, the san 
dreaming. And as pressing, rubbing, or 
maketh us fancy a light, and pressing 


the ear produceth a din, so do the bodies also we see 
or hear, produce the same, by their strong, though un 
observed action. — Leviathan 

As color is not inherent in the object, but an effect 
thereof upon us, caused by such motion in the object as 
has been described ; so ne ther ws sound in the thine we 
hear, but in ourselves One manifest sign thereof ts 
thal,asaman may see.so also he may hear, double or 
treble, by multiplication of echoes, which echoes are 
sounds as well as the original; and not being in on 
and the same place cannot be inherent in the body that 


maketh the And to proceed to the rest of the senses 
it is apparent enough that the smell and the taste of the 
same thing are not the same to every man, and there 
fore are not in the thing smelt or tasted, but in the men 


So heat we feel from the fire is manifestly 


in us, and is quite different from the heat which } 


likew ise, the 


s 


in 


the fire, for our heat is pleasure or pain, according as 
it is great or moderate ; but in the coal there is no such 
thing. By this the fourth and last proposition is pro 
ved name 'y, that asin Vision, sO also in conce plions 
| that arise from other senses, the subject of their inhe 
rence is not in the object, but in the sentient. And 
| from hence it also foiloweth, that, whatsoever acct 
| dents or qualities our senses make us think there be 
in the world, they be not there, but are seeming and 
} apparitions only; the things that really are in the 
world without us, are those motions by which thes« 
seemings are caused And this is the great deception 
of sens which also is to be by sense corrected; for a 
sense telleth me when I see directly, that the eplor 
seemeth to be in the object so aiso sense felielA me when 
1 see by reflectio that color 1s not tn the ofj-et 
Human Natu chap. Il 

Wh na b ay is once in motion, it movett uniess 
something else hindereth it) eternally ; and whatsoever 
hindereth it, cannot, in an instant, but in time and by 
degrees, quite extinguish it And as we see in the 
water, though the wind cease, the waters give not 
over rolling for a long time afier; so also it happeneth 


' 


| 
in that motion which is made in the internal parts ofa 


| forth 





man then, when he sees, hears, etc. For, after the ob- 
ject is removed, or the eye shut, we still retain an 
image of the thing seen, though more obscure than 
when we see it. And this is it the Lalins call tmagt- 
nation, from the image made in seeing ; and apply the 
though improperly, to all other senses But the 
seall it fancy; which signifies appearance, and 
IS AS proper lo one Imagination 
therefore, nothing but decaying sense ; and is found 


same, 
(frees 
sense as to another 
is 
in man and many other living creatures, as well sleep- 
ing as waking. © 

‘his decaying sense, when we would express the 
thing itself. (1 mean fancy itself.) we call imagination, 
as | said before; but when we would express the de- 
cay, and signify that the sense is fading, old, and past, 
é So that imagination and me mory 
for divers considerations, 
Much memory, or memory of 


Leviathan 


it 1s called memo 
ar 

hath 
many things, is called experience 


u 
but one thing, which 


divers names 


CORRUPT LITERARY TASTE 
The tinsel glitter and the specious mien 


Delude the most ; few pry behind the scen 


Those who are conversant in English and American 


literature, must have remarked a striking dissimilarity 
between the writings of English authors who flourish 
ed in the last century, and the innumerable productions 
of every description which constantly pouring 


sid Atlanti Al 


though, in every species of composition, this dissimi- 


are 


into the world on this of the 


larity of style and manner is displayed in a certain 
degree, yet in none is it so peculiarly evinced as in that 
which comes under the general denomination of essays 
The large 


appellation of the British Classics, and which is clearly 


and celebrated collection which bears the 


the offspring of genius, has been thought by the most 


distinguished ornaments of literature, to furnish a co 


pious fund of examples in every excellency in this 
ele 


kind of writing. The rant simplicity, and instrue- 


live precepts of the Spec tator the Ajyestic pe riods 
and dignified sentiments of the Rambler, — and the 
free, unstudied style, and lively description, which 
mark the effusions of Goldsmith, must, so long as 


sound judgment and correct taste continue to be culti 


vated, —be read, admired, and imitated But this, to 


draw a just conclusion trom pre sent appearances, can 


not long be realized in American literature, unless 
there be some mighty chang True criticism and re- 
fined taste, seem almost to be expelled from its pale 
Those principles — those admirable specimens of the 


highest excellency in composition, which were so care- 


fully inculeated by Addison, by Steele, by Johnson, 
and by many of their successors, are made to give 
place to protuse ornament emply bombast, or vain 
affectation of extensive learning Are not these the 


certain indicat 


Surely 


ions of a corruption of taste 


this degeneracy, this evident dissimilarity 


to those writings which flowed from the pens of those 


vreat critics — ornaments of the eighteenth century — 


afford but too strong a corroboration of the fact. From 


e 
the first periodical publications in the country, down 
and 


The 


to the lowest, this spirit for figurative writing 


bombastic nonsense, has a general prevalence 


' ' 
man ot as well as 


renius he servile imitator, is often 
touched with the infection. An eagerness for becoming 
authors, for appearing in print, is no less general, nor 
l ss ridiculous 
This produ es mnuumerable swarms of ephemera 
called orations, which continually infest the literary 
world ; and many of which, justly fall still-born from 
the press In th at jargon of empty declama- 
tion — those strained metaphors — those extravagant 
flizhts of fancv, which mark awant of jadement, and 
(1 had almost said) a want of common n ire fre 
juently exhibit d oO public view Such, im a me sure, 
being the state of literature, some method to restrain 
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the phrenzy for authorship— to effect, if possible, a re- Miramacha then gave the word, and in an in- 





formation in the present taste for writing —to free i, | stant the arrow sped into the heart of the ungrateful 





from its corruptions, and bring it back to classic purti- | tyrant. 
ty, must be salutary in its consequences, and grate ful The Death of Akbar.— Akbar was the founder of 
to every scientific mind. Mankind at large are notall | the great city of Agra, and lived in the sixteenth cen 
critics ; but when a publication appears, which carries | tury: his death occurred in this manner, as I find r 
with it a “tinsel glitter and specious mien” — although | corded in Eastern Chronicles. He was repo ro 
calculated neither to inform or enlighten the under- | day, fatigued with hunting, in the shade of a larg 
standing —they are too often ready to lavish unbound- | tree, when he observed a large cate rpillar of a red co 
ed praise on the author, and become the dupes of his | lor, peculiar to the Indies, fall near where he w I 
insidious designs. | ing, from the branches of the tree He immedia 
The greatest means of reformation in literary taste, | pierced it with one of his arrows presently, there a 
certainly lie in our universities and seminaries of| peared near him a wild antelope, which h hitly 
learning. Periodical works have an influence, but | pierced with the same arrow with which he killed 
small, compared with that which gives to the youthful | caterpillar; the antelope died immediately, and i 
mind its first impressions, It is easier to alter the | flesh became corrupted ; the dogs that ate of it, died 
growth of the tree when young, than to bend its matu- | also. After this, Akbar created the office of poisonetr 
rity. To our seminaries and their professors, then, must before unknown in the East. Ina gold box, divided 
we look, for the origin and formation of a correct | '@ Uiree apartments, which he alw ys ¢ urried with 
taste and a sound judgment in composition. If, through | he placed in one apartment some pills contain 
negligence they imbide bad habits of writing the y ure the poison of th erpillar — in another it 
accountable who train these youth in composition — dial pills, which he w in the habit of tak ind 
the y are justly answerable for th consequences, and |!" the last, his betel. It 30 happ ned, that ¢ d I 
justly entitled to all the censure, Hi. B | inadvertently swallowed one of the poisoned pi and 
as became a victumn to his own cruel invention 
SONNET Aristarchus. — $ great man, sec the nu 
At the corner of Broadway and Reade street, they ber of sophists in his days, said mer ages 
are laying the foundation of a hou on round u { | tine could hardly be found eve “ tiie t 
before, and, I believe, after, the Revolution, a rrave | Out the world; but now q hh we have much 
yard Passing there, a short time since, | observed | #40 to find so many fools It is abada when men 
fragments of sculls and bones scattered around, and | &"e Wise in their own eyes 
children playing carelessly with the relics of the dead,}| Fl ius This Roman general hav t tl 
while carts were bearing away other portions, mixed | Greeks at liberty, they were so overwhelined wi v1 
with the dirt, perhaps to fill up a dock, or cover a stag. | that they cried out in intl y ‘ our! 
nant pool! to such base uses do we come at last ind made so much noise with their shoutir t 
Ay. dig from out the earth the senseless clay itis said the birds in tl air being astonish 
Riot and revel mid the mouldering bones — |}down to the earth. With greater exultation | 
Delve with the spade, and let the mattock play | Christian ery out, ¢ aviur! ours u 
As if ye tossed up common earth and ston he hath set them at liberty, and perpetuated their hap 
What boots it to the dead ? the y feel no more piness 
The “ thousand ills” that, living, once they bor Themistoc Simonides t poet, makin 1 un 
Oh, sordid race! ye deal in human dust ly mable requ of this great man, received the fo 
And traffic with the shell that held the mind ! | lowin r reply Chou canst not be a good poet if 1 
Did parents leave to children’s sacred trust, | sing contrary to the rule of m neither I \ 
Their ashes, to be scattered to the wind ? wd governor if I any thing contrary to th 
Learn from the savage, to the dead be just; Justice should be preferred before friendship or cou 
Then spare, oh! spar the bone 5 tiv Vy le ave be hind! rr 
And, oh! may I rest undisturb’d, in death | Rap pt ».—F'rancis the First « ‘ 
Amid the green hills where I first drew breath neieun és bate © nictee of Bt. Micke » od te 
H. A. B | this great artist It w is painted by him, and sent to 
| th sovercign, Who, in Raphael's estimation Pp id h 
ORIGINAL SCRAPS. | yonu h money lor it Th renerous aruust, however 
FROM MY GRANDPATAER’S PORTFOLIO, — NO. II | mad him a present of a Holy Family, painted by 
The Death of Miramacha. — The death of this ty | himself, which the courteous monarch received, s Lyi 
rant, who was the son and successor of the famous | that persons famous in the arts, partaking of immor 
Tamerlane, happened in this wise : he was once made | tality with Princes, were upon an equal footing with 
a prisoner by the Rajah of Cascar, who cenerously | them. 
liberated him on condition that the country of Casear Rapha l used to say, that he gave God thanks every 
should be free from tribute. Now, it happened in a day for having permitted him to be born in the time of 
future war, the Rajah became a prisoner to Mirama Michael Angelo — so re dy was heever to a 10OW 
cha; but the latter had not the nerosity of the In- | ledge the obligations he was under to that great artis 
dian, and caused th Rajah’'s eyes to be put out fier | lor the lessons he had taken from his works. 
the manner of the East One day it wa re} ed t Ce inal Alberoni.— Many a man perhaps would 
Miramacha that the Rajah though blind, yet ex d| have risen to th towering he ittof this Italian, h 
in archery and could hit a tay on hearing a voi | ey had as few scrupl In conversation wit 
proceed from it: Miramacha, who was fond of s friend of his, one day. he said I suppose. 1 
diversion, and a skilful archer himself, sent for his pri you were walking, and met with a dit Yipiel aw \ 
soner, that he might behold his skill. When the Rajah| would s op direetly, would you not? ee 
came to the place of trial, an officer commanded him | tainly: I should b ‘Sonia Fm +e Pe 
to shoot but h uid I shall not obey any one but | le id; now, [should leap over it,”’ was Alberoni’s re 


my conqueror; when I hear the king’s voice, I shall! ply. 


J. J. Rousseau. — What consistency of opinion can 

be expected of a writer like Rousseau, who declared 
| thus, upon being taxed with inconsistency in his wri- 
“| Prelate 


‘when I made 


tings, by a very exemplary French now in 


England : “ Alas, my Lord,” said h 


my engagement with the public, it was only to tell 


them what I thought, at the time 


at which I wrote my 


book ! On entering London, and observing the con- 





vex footways in our streets, he said, finely, “ Je vois 
qu'ici on le respecte le peupl 

Sir Pete r Lely - Lely wa almost certainly a rood 
and an el nt penciller of a portrait, but then all the 
heads of his personages particularly of his women, 
have th ume air—the same cast of character Sir 
Jo 1 Reynolds w the first of our painters that 

d the soul of t verson he was painting. Some 
n eman was one day telling Sir Peter Lel — * Por 
God’ ke, my dear friend, he ( you to have ) 
it a reputatio You know that I know you ar 
! painter My L | I {Sir Pet “T[Tknow 
Iam not, dut J the 

il y Mart 1 dur he civ war between 
Charles the P ind | ' 1 t \ ' 

i he Fu 1 TS | It yh at y 
were to take advi of i $ id of bis pow- 
der-m he would I \ 

W n he drew up i remot I ice ot Par t- 

t, in W ni called a con nwe l said in 

e part of re ed to i vi rent of 

! my n Need 9 | Har V \ rod u ly 

led him ond 1 " lenee f- 

ii wh al 0 is li Marty 1 a 

y replied :—*“ Yet W ' x “ " 
imu roubled hi ivit fe v ( \ 
rm ee i W rit { " irth 

it had ni 1 ! red 

i twhichi iould v eamo- 
itor 1 ) ) " ! ul n 
of the Hou of Common who addi dC - 
nd promi {to stand by him v i r lives 

ind fortunes Aub y say hat, had 3 Richard 
Cromwell sne ked ofl i i wi 1 have cut off his 

Quin was one day pre 1 by a clerey who 

not very much in earnest in h prot »foO 

1 hie n preach — and on his 1 irp from ser 

ern sked how he liked t—“ Why,” said he 
my od Sir, you are a much better acl than Ll am 
| 
APOTHEGMS, BY L. F. L 
The lame d Mrs. McLean, or L. E. L., thouch 
y known as a poete displayed, perhaps, more 
n il power in her prose writit , than in her 
To support this opinion, we have sel d the 
I il ipotheorms — equal if not Irpassin 
of Rochefoucault : — 
} N circulates so rapidly as a r 
lilusions are the magic of real life, and the forfeit 
wut un | ud tor pre net | isu 
\W t rar t 1 Wil if ettin otcners we for- 
‘ \ thousand i re We remember 
v ear, S and read, often euratety nol so 
with what we ft ! iS tain d uncertain i 
wd. Memory ts the least eyotistical of all our facul- 
r na \ l f th a ins ar | ) 
1 dl f Scandin ns feared 
» lo " W ive set up anew set of idols in 
| 1 1 i \ ‘ 
W , ‘ f one's childish 
yet ! y would rod an ef. 
f , nm , | lt uW i » ob ve, that 

Vv tal i } of n | yu 
red uncon yUSLY We re n r ul to read and 
write; but wedo not remember how we learned to talk, 
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to distinguish colors &c. The first thought that a | THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN OLD HAT | was a love ly giri, that Mary Hamilton, and to tell the 
child wiltully conceals is an epoch — one of life's most | 





BY NOLL RAMBLE. GENT truth,” here the Major brushed up his white locks with 
important —and yet who can recall it? ; y ; ‘ F ' had fond for 
* Knowledge, when only the possession of a few, | CHAPTER VI on a of ete, Os S86 eee SS 
P P ‘ > ‘ - | ith r she du ‘ 3 aw- 
has almost alwé ys been turned to iniquitous pur New Characters. and Events ata Breakfast ] hen, though she did afterwards marry —_ of Raw 
poses. ‘ don’s officers ; that antique silver brooch | gave you 
‘Surprises are like misfortunes or herrings — they It was a brieht morning in “ leafy June ibout a 


} was a gift of hers 
rarely come singkt yt} ter tl { hich I \ related the 

month after the events which have related in the | . , > 

“ Habits are the petrifactions of the feelings.’ | ' Now, unel since TL have brought you to confess 








, _ * . 
: chapter preceding the last. that an old gentleman and 
* Imagination is to love what gas is to the balloon— i } : ‘ you once had an attachment, you shall laugh at me no 
. on i 0 t} a fair ung rl were seate at tl breakfast tablk 
that which rais $ it from earth young girl uted at the b more; if you do, no matter who may be by, I'll bring 
* Love is followed by d sappointment, admiration placed in the piazza of a beautiful mansion delightfully , , , , 
¢ ; ‘ . : ’ i you to terms by h ing up t s brooch and saying 
by mortification, and obligation by ingratituc situated va > oh ' . = 
’ ; ituated on a level swale of land amon rc mountain M H , " - , > girl k 
“Inclination never wants an excuse—and if on . — Lo T ry ASUREENCD ED mushing gir too from 
. ous districts of South trolina N insion over 
won tdo, there are a dozen others soon found . ‘ ' .e _— her person an old-fashion ver ornament, and held 
: : , 
© Like cards which form a chi I's plaything pa ooked a green meadow, rich in verdure and flowers :s thofiene the Mia 
ace, our pleasures are niccly balanced ohne upon th through the centre of w chran a laz stream. brielt . : 
: I ; . 5" ™ y ' , “ Agreed, Alley said the Major I'll be as quiet 
othe 1 blue as the heav which it refl l. Elsewhes : 
ae . — - 4 tli i “as til € cns W it el l¢ as it . ry 
“ The pleasure of change is opposed by that of h as Sir Pierce Shafton at the sight of the bodkin:; but 
“ . t ] 
i o¢ ‘ . ne ma | i ounde will is, ¢ erie 
bit; and if we iove best that to which we are accu e mansion was surrounded with hil OWerINS ONE!) my dear, it really is unge that we have heard no- 
tomed, we like best that which is new. ibove another, covered with forests; and the many a ae , , 
‘2 r ; thing from | K, 1a \ mound if the boy don’t 
| s e the orst part of creat es: it . , 
omanevus make t W part of ore ww 5 I wed vine flowers, as they pe ped out from the wi ¥ e soon. | at } to the first 
is so much easierto endure misfortune than to bear an | , - — -” whee . ws tO Cee SS ad 
. derwood among the tall trees, gave a vividness and “ey | } | 
inconvenient nel un i irpri i I shall cert any leave 
; } : ‘ t t< rhe ‘ 1 ] Yr | 
Experie te hes | never u il to th ! which th pa Ss a wh vou alone at the ta f you persist 
es in time Each eve ru ‘ na t less tou 1 by Claud Sal ‘ { : 
: bes =o Ss . am Never suey Good, girl, good! ha, | and the Major !sugh- 
is remembered | i ve event never oK I . aie é; 
again ) . ’ . seht} = N ’ . ed nd hearty, for | “ upon a ibject that 
«A patriot might take his! son of disinterest must have been rising seventy, thourh his br nt ey ‘ him Per t did 1} uuise Dick, that the 
Jness ) e atl ‘ hale look, and 1 body. bespoke one t . 
oy from! minin ! ei ! ¥, ana tf nad vpoay, D . ) ’} first boy of hi nd yours that reeted me with its ba- 
Avice enerally docs 1 uu ye very powei j } | . } 
a ; os I yi valk m Li 1 as hearty a meal afterw 8, | by prattle should bear t name of Francis Walton, 
A i eri iu t fK ii ‘ 
; many some s two of year ou ; , 
Hiow much is there in one m when we refl : aes ‘ years yo r oH ind receive a de 1 fer from your loving un- 
that that or ne extend t \ d Ww © AIF W prot y powdered, ar 1 his old-fa cle, of the Marion plan 
5 ' 
\ fi vanity of hu ne! we ‘ suff colored s , | 
\ l ' rat with andin ! " 1 I shall put my threat in ex ition said Alice; 
‘ or 7‘ ‘ pe uid lar ste buttons, and his velvet 1a j { , tal 
W hat T moi ivan for pli a a 
. . i i ) i re ] ne ‘ le ‘ | : ’ 
phy ‘ buckles nu es, told th pe riIen i i i Sit down \ \ 1 pe m tol quiet I shouldn't 
Atien S always | in acquaintan old school; now, a how rare to be seen. Oppo ve able to drink my flee without your company. In 
we ott } ] ' } : 
‘ m sat the young lady she wast er pale, but e meantime. Ca t may £o to the post-off 
Ih ridicuior is memorys ni t adhesive } 1 » , a, we 
te , ver featul were as regular and as ¢ itely f ved | for the letter i papers, | e be any, While Cesar 
I - . ) It f ly 1 " s wu i traced by ”? hand ot a sei tor to p ) i . iall \ 1 ' mt of his journey to 
v equ tr i ed i n— n wv 1 ex tre hu lof an immo ' Her (Char ”. W he | ma r Dick 
} \ t. b i id mus } 
pa A ‘. lark hair was lin the middle, and, gath i by ‘ ere t ) ) the hor ave 
Uh Janu ft Lov s year may have two fac Dt , = ' ' edie » va have 
they look only on each other 1 ribband, tied in a knot behind ; and a simple rose-bud | not yet deseribed sat it will be me iry now to do, 
In the moral a n the physi il world, the violent | surmounted her brow, contrasting its red with the | Behind Major Walton's chair wd a sabl ntleman 
is never th isting ' the tree forced into unnatu whiteness it overshaded Her eyes were lat id of { xtv veat or th , h hair was 
luxuriance of blossom bears them and dies . ; 
, rel color of 1 $s ~;OutiNne ) . j } . eal . 
Grief, after all, is like smoking in a damp country : =m .s . ' na expe v pouting ruby | powdes and the con ( yed with his jetty 
. j 
— what was at first a n ty become afterwards an ndatorm ! ut l gra 1 Hlet an Ww mus ul far from disagreeal He 
indulgen 3 we evidently vay from th reak tal i | dm \ " ter, the Major. even 
Ihe history of most lives may be briefly com) ‘ ‘ . i 4 . 
; | wa until aroused by the voi ot her un to all <« \ ot exactly that of an 
hended under three heads — our follies, our faults, and . 
: Major Walton \ » and ; is obser | 
our mistortunes i rvet acurve is 
There is nothing so easy as to be wise for others Come, Alley, g | rme out. 1 " ‘ y, « uY ver limbs would have 
eC] of y liiw | t uch wisdon } . —_ > “- 
a rod \ ry ! . lor ch i en dain by you, qu ( pty iti \ i that , mn 1 hy extatices Brummel 
Is Wholly Wasted 
me him f could n \ nmo particularly neat in 
Always | is WittV as you « iw \ r parting , | \ 
bow — your last speech is the one 1 ’ red Ibeg you ! Gon, unecl vat I was t Aut us person: th ved ; white cravat, well 
No hing ippears »>me so absurd s placing our 1 ushed i } Te were q pl sure to 
ha piness in the oy 10n others enterta of ourenjoy a ‘ } . ‘ ——— tad 14 } 
ppin s | tn VV « l " ad ( | 1 i Major old and fa- 
ments, not in our own sense of them Lhe teur of b I bD l 
ing thought vulear, is the moral hydrophobia of the |" -  bneeaeas . ; V body V rm in forty years —~— Mr 
day; our weaknesses cost us a thousand times mor incie Must wait for his collee in co ju . Con- Cesar Walton 
———— than our fault ; : found the boy! I'm je us of h Oh! this love, it Mr. Cesar W rr, who stood behind the 
“ Ww yuuith makes its wishes hopes, and its hopes ' . , 
( yo 1 make i | 1a) 10} onas shen I | fs 3 ce al imine tep 1 there ur of A 4 f id block, though of 
certainties 1 
Hope is the profit of youth — young eyes will al eatees as ao mee im Laon SOEG ; ; . { dandyism, He 
wavs look forward » »am ent, unel § 1A Wa ! wa had Yi irned from Chas ) where th er ality 
* There is wis liom in even the exaggeration of there 1 i b of Charl mchily ye of D i( W ny id a mpanied » far, on his 
grief — there is lithe cause to fear we should feel too . is of | cI C 
ro, Who turned the h is of hall of Luis is army Urey hed rsv { with ¢ 
mucl i 1 y \ ia 
he difference between good and bad intentions is | 2nd it was said a certain Major eq fthe s er. His 
this: —that good intentions are so very satisfact wy in Humph n' this cof ; very hot A! I c Was ¢ 1) " ot such unvee ding 
themselves, that itt y seems a work of supereroga- | , , , WY ’ " 
; . a5 - k | i 0 1 1 ie old mater th v d by the Major, 
tion to carry them into execution whereas evil ones . 
have a re essness t tean only b itished by actio . Sout ; ~—o 1M rA ” . 1 round, without 
—and to the shame of fate b { very many fae! Y un is warm; | the M " it vil i ! l ! ia puppet show, 
lies always ot for their b r ellected Charl \ Ss Ls ¢ ed M tt 1, Cesar wv t! n id it 18 @ trait pe 
Ihe bitterest cup has ne drop of honey . | , ; 
’ ) i ‘ l il { t W I rth \ ’ ’ win mow A4 they 
We appreciate no pleasures u we areoccasion ,  * a 
ally debarred from them Restraint is the golden rule oO A hk : . pany intuitive fac ilty 
of enjoyment { W I \ yo i | \ fy t i 1 parrot learns words by 
ee vou k te. or a monkey « ns of man ind by 
When Leo | 1 that } ( d to re } } un rid t t r Alice I said 1 1 | the add n « 2 ' sand trick ren- 
> 4 " " sf > ) ‘ '} " 
over tou 1 otn B I thou t , ru but 1 , k j vour h i did d i i (wsar ju 
poh is \\ iid miv bech more il >the matter . C f 
" . > etl on ‘ tain o " y; Or i “ | s ‘ r the eld wa y V ta 
if he had said that he was called to “veign in four : ; . : ! t ! Ag i ivorite 
million restiff ass Coleridge i Ah, Alley, you've fairly turned the tables; she | in the family, and he had been allowed to mingle fa 
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miliarly with those that frequented his master’s house 
from his earliest childhood — and the consequence was, 
The 
ordinary slaves about the plantation he held in utter 
and he 


had brought them to such subjection, that they were as 


that he endeavored to be a gentleman himself. 


abhorrence ; indeed, he was so aristocratic, 


sure to take off their wool hats to ‘‘ Massa Ceasar,” as 
to the Major himself. 
and I have done with my description ; 


One more of his peculiarities, 
he invariably 
chose the most pompous and high sounding words, in 
conversation ; 


reader must judge. 


his whether they applied or not, the 
“ Cesar,” said the Major, putting down his cup of 
coffee, and looking slyly towards Alice, ‘ was there 
any thing new in Charleston.” 
“No sar,” replied Cesar, jerking himself round, so 
as to face the Major —“ nothing preposterously new, 
but Ihear the most ’stravagant hyperbolicals ‘bout 


them Turkeys and Greeks down there in de Mediter- 


raneum, by Jerusalem.” 

The reader will please recollect, that the period of 
my autobiography was about the time when the Turks 
were endeavoring to rec onque r ( rree ce. 

“ Ah, yes,” said the Major, “ I have seen something 


about the war in the newspapers: do you know, Ce- 


sar, what was its origin td 
“ Yes, sir,” replied Cesar, looking remarkably con- 
sequential; ‘ Lam genealogically misconstructed that 


de war ‘rose in dis ‘ticular manner. You see, Greece 
land take its name from de most ’strodinary natural 
concavity in dis world ;— of abig mountain of grease, 


Achil- 


toman poets, were bornon 


which dey tell me is sebenty-seben miles high. 
lus, Hector, and oder vreat 
dis mountain — excuse my onposode — well den, dese 
Turks, being berry ‘luptuous, were in de habit of com- 
ing to Greece, catching de young women, and most 
barbarically and obstropolously cooking dem in dis 
same mountain, like de anthropogous on de gold coast 
of Siam.” 

“ Horrid wretches,” exclaimed Alice, almost stifling 


with laughter, as she held her handkerchief to her 
mouth, 

“ You may well say so, Miss Alice — but de Greeks, 
hab 


majesty, and de bones of Marcus Bozarrus wets de 


most tremendously brave, risen in dere heroical 


ground of victory and freedom.” Czsar was remark 


ably eloquent in the last sentence — for, though the 


heads of both the Major and Alice were turned, they | 


were visibly affected by this unexpected burst of lan 
guage. 


he was able, by observing — 


At ieneth, the Major broke the ice as well as 
© Thank you, Cesar, for your account of the war; I 


never heard if before: by the bye, did you see the Go 
vernor at Charleston,— and what political news was 
there ?” 

“T did not hab d 


dine wid his body servant Cato — much de gentleman, 


honor, sar, to see de Gov’ nor, but I 


Iassure you. As for news in de political world, I 
was consequentially informed in de most private man 
ner, dat Mr. Adams would nebber hab de chance to be 
President again — for de ‘ticular reason, that he wore 
uly a Methodist 


wort 


nankin breeches, and was scientifi 
while his commentator, General Jackson white 
top boots, and belonged to de Catholic ’suasion 

* Excellent reasons, ¢ ertainly,” replied the Major; 
“but see, Alley, here comes Cres 


for 


the elder, from the 
Dick and 


So saying, he pulled 


post office ; now a letter from for you 


my favorite newspaper for mi 
his spectacles from his pocket, and prepared himself 
accordingly. 


Alice had darted for the piazza at the mention 





Cesar’s return, and anxiously awaited his approach ; | former times they fell down on the earth,) and all was | cond 


| vily on the floor. 


her heart beat violently, for her love for Drayton was 
intense, and the thoughts of a line from him, at the 
present moment, were truly pleasant; eage rly she 
grasped the package, — there was no letter — nothing 
but newspapers. 
“ She turned with sickening soul within the gate.” 
“What, no letter, Alley ?” said the Major; 


I'll never leave his first born a 


* well, 
confound the fellow ! 
let’s see what they 
Alice handed him 


the papers without saying a word, and sat down by 


shilling. Give me the newspapers ; 


say of the affairs of the world.” 


one of the pillars of the piazza, seemingly forgetful of 
all around her, while the Major examined paper after 
paper, now humming inaudibly, and then reading 
aloud ; at length he read aloud as follows, — remark- 
ing, at the same time, “ here is something from New 


York “te 


“ The Singular Disappearance again. — We under- 
stand that nothing farther has been discovered respect- 
ing the disappearance of the young southerner The 
individuals suspected, have been discharged by the po 
lice, nothing appearing to convict them of any know- 
ledge of the young man. We much fear he has been 
made away with, as he was known to have had con 
siderable money with him when he parted from Mr 
Marquand s clerk He is, we are informed, of one of 
the first families in South Carolina, and is a grandson | 
of old Governor ———” 

“Ah!” burst from the lips of Alice in the loudest | 
tone. She sprang from her seat, tore the paper from 
the grasp of her uncle, who too late discovered his er- | 
ror, and glancing one instant at the paragraph, ex- 
and fell hea- 
Her uncle raised her up, looked at 


claimed, in wildness, “ he is murdered !” 


her flushing features for a second, and then shouted to 
Cesar, ‘‘ Mount Roanoke instantly, spare neither spur 
nor whip till you reach the doctor’s, and bring him in- 
Fly — good God, she has burst a 
the face of 


stantly with you! 
blood vessel!” It indeed seemed too true: 
the fair girl was flushed, and a dark crimson line of 


blood was rapidly dividing her compress« d lips 


[The following extraordinary description of the Mi 
serere — extraordinary for its rare excellence — is from 


the pen of the late lamented Dr. John Bell. — Ed.] 
THE MISERERE, 


AS PERFORMED AT ROME DURING THE HOLY WEEK { 


The service opens by a portion of the Lamentations 
after which, the 
then be 
miitre, 
the 


so 


of Jeremiah, sung by the choristers ; 
Pope recites the pater-noster in a low voice; 
ing seated on the throne, and crowned with the 
the theme is continued, sang loud and sweet by 
first soprano, in atone so long sustained, so high, 
pure, so silvery and mellifluous, as to produce the most 
exquisite effect, in contrast with the deep choruses, an- 
swering in rich harmony at the conclusion of every 
and then again the lamenting voice is heard -- 
repeating one sweet prolonged 


stroph 


tender and } athetie - 


tone, sounding clear and high in the distance, till 
brought down again by the cherus. The exquisite 


notes of the soprano almost charmed away criticism; 
but yet we could not help being conscious of the diffi 
culties attending a composition of this nature, even in 
the hands of so great a master as Allegri, whose mu 
it nor of perceiving that, after a time, the 
continued strain and measured answering chorus be 


sic was; 
came monotonous, and the mind insensibly sinks into 
Yet, the whole is very fine 
vy of another world were heard lamenting over a ru 
ined ¢ Hy and 
forms a grand and mournful preparation for the Mise 


languor itis asif a be 
in 


withthe re sponses of a dejeeted yp onl 


The | 


yeing extinenished, the cherus. in hur 
ried sounds Savior is betrayed ; 
then, for a of the ss il 
which the moral world ts left, the deepest obscurity pré 
at the words st w orl the Pope 
body of th and the people knelt 


ist light | 


proclaims that our 


moment, as a symbol darkness 


vails © Christus ¢ 


the 


us, 


whole clergy, 


silent, — when the solemn pause was broken by the 
commencing of the Miserere, in low, rich, exquisite 
strains, rising softly on the ear, and gently swelling 
into powerful sounds of seraphic harmony. 

The effect produced by this music is finer and great- 
er than that of any admired art; no painting, statue, 
or poem — no imagination of man, can equal its won- 
derful power on the mind. The silent solemnity of the 
scene —the touching import of the words, “ take pity 
on me, O God,” passes through to the inmost soul, with 
a thrill of the deepest sensation, unconsciously moist- 
ening the eye, and paling the cheek. ‘The music is com- 
posed of twochoruses of four voices ; the strain begins 
low and solemn, — rising, gradually, to the clear tones 
of the first soprano, which, at times, are heard alone; at 
the conclusion of the verse, the second chorus joins; and 
then, by degrees, the voices fade and die away. The 
soft, and almost imperceptible accumulation of sound, 
swelling in mournful tones of rich harmony, into pow- 
erful effect, and then receding, as if in the distant sky, 
like the lamenting song of angels and spirits, conveys, 
beyond all conception to those who have heard it, the 
idea of darkness, of desolation, and of the drear Vy so- 
litude of the tomb. A solemn silence ensues, and not 
a breath is heard, while the inaudible prayer of the 
kneeling Pope continues. When he rises, slight sounds 
are heard, by degrees breaking on the stillness, which 
has a pleasing effect, — restoring, as it were, the rapt 
mind to the existence and feelings of the present life. 
The effect of those slow, prolonged, varied, and truly 
heavenly strains, will not easily pass from the memory. 


GEMS OF LITERATURE. 


SONG. 


FROM SEBASTIAN, 


Farewell, my gentle harp, farewell ! 
Thy task shall soon be done, 
And she who loved thy lonely spell, 
Shall, like its tones, | 
Gone to the bed where mortal pain 
Pursues the weary heart in vain. 


ye fone 


I shed no tears; light passes by 
The pang that melts in tears, 

The stricken bosom that can sigh, 
No mortal arrow bears 

When comes the heart’s true agony, 

The lip is hush’d and calm the eye 


And mine has come: no more I weep, 
No longer passion’s slave, 

My sleep must be th’ unwaking sleep, 
My bed must be the grave 

Thro’ my wild brain no more shall move 

Or hope, or fear, or joy, or love 


LOVE, VIRTUE, AND PLEASURE. 


BY MARY WOLSTONCRAFT. 


Love, such as the clow ing pencil of gre nius has tra- 
ced, exists not on earth, or only resides in those exalt- 
ed, fervid imaginations, that have sketched such dan- 
pietures Dangerous because the y not only 
afford a plausible excuse for the voluptuary, who dis- 
guises sheer sensuality under a sentimental veil, but 
as they spread affectation, and take from the dignity 
of virtue Virtue, as the very word imports, should 
have an appearance of seriousness, if not austerity; 
and to endeavor to trick her out in the garb of plea- 
sure, because the epithet has been used as another 
name for beauty, is to exalt her on a quicksand; a 
most insidious attempt to hasten her fall by apparent 
respect. Virtue and pleasure are not, in fact, so near- 
ly allied in this life as some eloquent writers have la- 
bored to prove. Pleasure prepares the fading wreath, 
and mixes the intoxicating cup: but the fruit which 
virtue gives, is the recompense of toil; and, gradually 
seen as it ripens, only affords calm satisfaction; nay, 
appearing to be the result of the natural tendency of 
things it is scarcely obs« rved ‘ 
Bread, the of life, seldom thought of 
a blessing, supports the constitution and preserves 
the health; still, feasts delight the heart of man, 
though dise and even death lurk the cup or 
dainty that elevates t} 
he lively, heated imagination 
draws the picture of love, a 


rerous 


common food 


ast 


in 


spirits or tickles the palate. 
in the same style, 
s it draws every other pic- 
with those glowing colors which thedaring hand 
will steal from the rainbow, that is directed by a mind. 
emned, in a world like this, to prove its noble ori- 


ture 
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gin by panting after unattainable perfection; ever | ‘I'here came to the k 


pursuing what it acknowledves to be a fleeting dream. 
An imagination of this vigorous cast can give ex- 
istence to unsubstantial forms, and stability to the sha- 
dowy reveries which the mind naturally falls into 
when realities are found vapid. It can then depict 
love with celestial charms, and dote on the grand ideal | 
object; it im of mutual affection 
that shall r he soul, and not expire when it has 
served y and, like devotion 
make it absorb every meaner affection and desir 
with 
is to be shut out, and every 


can L7ine a degre 


fine 


" scale to heaven 


as i 


In each other's arms, as 1n its stuunmit 


lost in the clouds 


a& temple 


thought and wish that do not nurture pure affection 
and permanent virtu Permanent virtue! alas! 
Rousseau, respectable visionary! thy paradise would 
soon be viol At: d by the entry oft some unex} d 
guest Like Mi ton’s, it would only contain ang 

or men sunk below the d y of rational creatures 
Happin SS 1s not mater ' hue iger pursuit of the 
good, which every one shapes to his own fancy, pro 
claims man thie lord of this lower w wid, and to be an 
intelligent creature, who is not to receive, but to a 

quire happiness. They, the: fore, who complain of 
the delusions of passion, do not recollect that they ar 

exclaiming ag \inst a strong pro f of the immortality 


of the soul 


SIN WORST IN HIGH PLACES. 


From awork printed in Lo oe a on 
An honorable grave is more estec ned, 
Than the polluted closet of a kin 
The greater man, the greater is the thing, 
B ig wd or bad, that he shall undertake. 
An unreputed mo . fivine in the sun, 
Presents a greatet ibstance than it is; 
summers day Goth soonest taint 


The fresin 


The loathed carrion that ems to kiss; 


That sin doth ten times aggrava itsell 
That is committed in a holy pla 

An evil deed done by 1orily 

Is sin and subornation; deck an ap 

In tissue, and the beauty of the rob 

Adds but th reater scorn unto the beast; 
— : 1) 

Vh poison suoWs Worst ih a mien CUD) 


Dark night seems darker by th lightning flash ; 
Li ies that fester smell far wor than We ls; 
And every glory that inclines to sin, 

a d 

Th shame is treble by the opposite 


A LEAF FROM THE PUBLIC ALBUM 


KEI AT NIAGARA FALLS. 
Old Twopercent has got the news 
t 
srouzht out by the Great Western ; 


And peevish Mrs 


Whose heart for him d ) yearn, 
Says Let’s go and see the Lower Fall, 
‘hat newspaper pore not on” — 
“ O. curse the Lower Fal iys he 
“ Think of the fall of co 


Sea Island 
The Falls are clev r— quite »: but they do 
h I Vv t 


the 


hanswer my xpectations orourhly 


by them, and lost my ‘at; when 
of them in the ’ouss 


J. Li. of Eng 


prefer looking at an hengraving 


ERE 
aia 
Lan 1 of forest, 


Pleasant val 


lake and river, 
5, an i mountains grand, 


Glory, like the sky, foreve: 


> 
, 


Bends abov native land A. E 


The Fall 
would look sweet by moonlight 


—. f Waverly Plac 


my 


S$ are certainiyv Vv 


ry pretty; I think they 


( al 


ine 


If all the water that ever fell 
he Falls could be 


ollected tog 


Overt 


( ther, in on place, 


T'would make another sea 


B. B.of S utuck, Conn. 


‘alls a poor exile of Gothain, 
Who dwelt with delight on the one view he saw 
But he durst not go o’er to the Canada side, 
For fear of some d ——d international law 


B. T., of Wall stree 


> 
, 


ud 


h earth-convulsing 


ularact 


Here, the cl 


Ro irs Wil 


tei 


thunder 


From its th:one of rocks etern 
Then, like a cx nqueror with W ynd r 
(By daring deeds) the wor d astounding, 
It passes glory’s rainbow under 
Coe op ] lé 


| 
| 


Let those who call water a weak element observe its 
strength her Nature is generally wise and prud nt 
but here she is improvident: the water-power wasted 
here would, at a moderate calculation, if properly dis 
tributed, be sufficient for fifty saw-miulls 

Wheelwright Powe: of Conne f 
The white foam is flashin L 
With diamonds alway 
The torrent is dashing 
Away, away ! 
The rainbow is flinging 
Its arch o'er the spray ! 
And the dinner bell’s ringing, 
Away! away! KF 
) Weeks in Fauq eur. RB o th Swhste j 

S sof Fam Letlers istrating the Scenery, 

L l s, Medicinal Virtu and Ce Cc 

teristics of the White S / Springs of 1 inia 

The title fully and clearly « Yplains the nature of 


this book. It is publishec in a neat portable form, by 
S. Colman, 8 Astor House. T same publishes " 

sued in one volum the celebrated Leal i J 
Smith Disput Terrilory, appropriately illu 
trated with comical engravings, 

The Monthly Chronicle of Original Literat is 
the title of a new magazine to be published by F 
Saunders, 357 Broad w iy, on the first of next mont! 

It will says the prospectus by umply u efi 
ciently sustained in its several d parti having for 
its resources the united aid of a dis ished literary 
issociation, including some of the most promin 
writers of the day. Its pages will consist chiefly of 

| essay nove local sketches, bri f philosophica 
ind analytical reviews of new books, facetia poetry 
with eriticals s of the drama, fine arts. « Ea 
number wi n nh about venty pages of n ' 
enurely original, and printed according to the mo 





n, New B hion This elegant and co 
fortable hotel is now in order rthe reception of 
ters There the care or toil W i¢ imay ¢ \ 
all the pleasures of i country re iden with th 1d 
vantage of sea alr id be within half an how 
of his home The hotel is fast filling up, and w 
instituting any invidious comparisons, it may 
truth be said, that the e npany a the Pavi i 
refined — as intellectual and avgreeabl i ‘ 

| found at any other wate: ng place in our country 

So writes a corresp nden oft the truth of his re 
marks, we do not doubt We have m le thr f 1\ 
to visit the Pavilior by invitation, th rime 
ilthough it is so ea y of acce have in each Llemp 

been foiled 

| 

a 

| Characteristic Temp t of Nations.—TheE: 

| lish are said to affect stimulant nourishme nt — bec 


er’ may find all the exp ations desired, in the follow- 
ing instructive story; we hope the moral conveyed, 
will not be lost 

Two scholars, on their way from Pennafield to 
Salamanca, being thirsty and fatigued, sat down by a 
spring they met with on the road: there, while they 
rested themsel ve ilter having quenched their thirst, 
they perceived, by accident, upon a stone that was 
even with the surface of the earth, some letter ilready 
half etlaced by tume, and the feet of flocks that came 
to water at the fountain: having washed ut, they read 
these words intl Castilian tongu Lyur e f a cncer- 

da d la ido Pr ty 5 Here is 
interred the soul of Peter Garcias The younger of 
the two students, bein i pert coxcomb, no sooner read 
this imsecripiion, than he cried with a loud laugh A 
rox yoke, t faith! here is interred the soul i soulin 
terred W ho the devil could be the author of such a 
wise epitaph! So saying, he got up and went away, 
While his companion, who was blessed with a greater 

eotl penetration, sa d to himself There is cer- 
|} tainly some mystery in this affair I'll stay, in order 
to unriddle it.’ Accordingly, his comrade was no soon- 
er out of sight, than he began to dig with his knife all 
rround tl ston ind succeeded so well, that he got 
it up ind found beneath it a leath rh pur on Thi 
1 bundred ducats, and a card, on which was written 
th to Wilh n ‘ in l W hosoever hou 
urt, that h witenough to discover the meaning of 
he inseription, inherit my money ad make a better 
u ol n | have don ] i ise cod at 
I od fortune | at il former 1 
t id walked home to Salama will ! oul of 
the Licentiate 
. 
THE DRAMA, 

P. Theat I! use, d t week, has 
been W led for the i 1: the enter hnments 
have " it and diversified ;: the Taglion in La 
B J det re the theme ot unive il pr e. Mr. Pla 
cide t 1 benefit on Thursday ht, on 1 occa 

n wel hity mn Le B Vi ue; 
ve noticed sever { the editorial fraternity figuring 
with the nj hs of the B 4 _ dre ind 
" n in i \ d en 

! worthy a " fast ri y in public 
‘ } h 1 ay int yo ; i t 1 
deal ot qui ind nal humer t ind 
pleas mn overstrained ef of ny noted 
comedians 

Mr. Cook, who mad » su ful a debut in the 
p of Ri “\ k. had I i done to 
hil ! ver y iu ilf reporter who only 

W non f a d understood from a 
ft ! il hie land fourt ts he w ol red 


and beer I'he French, excitants, irritants — nitrous 


oxvd alcohol, champagne The Austrians, seda- 
tives hyoscyamus The Russians, narcotics — opl- 
um, tobacco, and beng "The Turks, ditto The 


Americans, all of these 





The soul of Licentiate Peter Ge $ An Inquir- 


{ hav best n ! knowin that 
Mr. C. tly acquainted with the text of his 
part 
\ ” Th —PB } ho has probably 
f , weh in any other actor 
\ is, W " l iter, had the 
N na \ f tor the week. Miss 
( ' Ba ! 1 no le ability in Bianca; 
h is | ved | a I season 
Ihe ¢ y ofl ! hB ‘ d Lambert for 
t dD is ved wit! t i lause 
The hou ms been only tol y well attended, 
w howeve not to be wondered when there 
are ! y other amu ! its to attrac as at the pre- 
Ss iL scason 
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A DAY DREAM. 


BY 8. T. COLERIDGE 


My eyes make pictures, when they are shut :— 
1 see a fountain, large and fair, 
A willow and a-ruin’d hut 
And thee, and me, and Mary there 
O Mary! make thy gentle lap our pillow, 


Bend oer us, like a bower, my beautiful green willow! 


A wild-rose roofs the ruin’d shed, 
And that and suinmer well agree ; 
And !o! where Mary leans her head 
ome 
I'wo dear names carved upon the tree 
And Mary’s tears, they are not tears of sorrow : 


Our sister and our friend will both be here to-morrow. 


’T was day! But now few, large, and bright, 
"Lhe stars are round the crescent moon! 
And now it is a dark warm night, 


The balmiest of the month of June! 


fountain. 


O ever — ever be thou blest! 
For dearly, Azra! love I thee! 

This brooding warmth across my breast, 
This depth of tranquil bliss —ah me ! 


Fount, tree, and shed are gone, | know not whither 


But in one quiet room we three are still toe ther, 


The shadows dance upon the wall, 
By the still dancing fire-flames made ; 
And now they slumber, moveless all! 
And now they melt to one deep shade ! 
But not from me shall this mild darkness steal thee 


laream thee with mine eyes, and at my heart I feel 


thee! 


Thine eyelash on my cheek doth play — 
‘Tis Mary’s hand upon my brow! 
But let me check this tender lay, 
W hich none may bear but she and thou! 
Like the still hive at quiet midnight humming, 
Murmur it to yourselves, ye two beloved women ! 


IVISCELLANEA. 


Horses mn Braziu — The 
mals in a land where none of the same genus had 
isted before the discovery, altered even the physical 
tures of the country ‘The bulbous plants and the 
merous kinds of alo 8 ( pilas or cara 
the plains were formerly overspread, disappeared ; 
in their place the ground was covered with fin 


turage, 


enough to endure the trampling by whieh the former | s 


A glow-worm fallen, and, on the marge, remounting, | the little ones first, and that the elephants came last, in 


Shines, and its shadow shines, fit stars for our sweet 


great increase of these ani- | after page 


eualas) with which 


and with a species of creeping thistle hardy 


went on, sometimes in English and sometimes in 
French, gabbling about cookery, and dress, and the 
like. At last he paused for a little, and I said a few 
words, remarking how a great image may be reduced 
to the ridiculous and contemptible by bringing the con- 
stituent parts into prominent detail, and mentioned the 
grandeur of the deluge and the preservation of life in 
| Genesis and the Paradise Lost, and the ludicrous ef. 
fect produced by Drayton’s description in his Noah’s 


Slow d ; 


| “ And now the beasts are walking from the wood 


| As well of ravin, as that chew the cud. 
The king of beasts his fury doth suppress, 

And to the Ark leads down the lioness: 

The bull for his beloved mate doth low, 


| And to the Ark brings on the fair-eyed cow,” &e. 


| Hereupon Lord resumed, and spoke in raptures 
of a picture which he had lately seen of Noah's Ark 
and said the animals were all marching two and two, 





* Ah! no 


és ! ! 
your el puants, W IS€ 


great majesty, and filled up the fore-greund 
doubt, my lord,” said Canning ; 


fellows ! stayed behind to pack up theirtrunks !” ‘This 
floored the ambassador for half an hour. — Coleriu 
| To) a, 
Pe om BY P. B. SHELLEY. 
| . 
| I fear thy kisses, gentle maiden, 


hou needest not fear mine; 
My spirit is too deeply laden, 
| kver to burthen thine 


] fear thy mien, thy tones, thy motion, 
‘Thou needest not fear min 
Innocent is the heart’s devotion 
With which | worship thine. 


FPACETIZ. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 





Felt. — Afier a long and fatiguing walk, during the 
heat of the day, 8S. complained to W. that his hat (not 


a very new one) made his head ache. ‘“ No wonder,” 
replied W.; “ hats are ge nerally felt after the fur is 


worn off from them.” 


Never forgetting one’s self.—‘* Whatever circum- 
stances I may be placed in,” said S., “J never forget 
myself.” “ The most worthless object you could be 


replied W. 


employed in remembering,” 


On and off, and off and on. —“T like Wrench,” a 
friend was saying to Elliston, one day, “ because he is 
the same natural, easy creature, on the stage, that he 
“ My case, 


a charming forgetfulness that the converse of a propo- 


is off. . exactly,” retorted Elliston — w ith 
sition does not always lead to the same conclusion — 
‘Iam the same person off the stage, that I am on 

but exa- 


The inference, at first sight, seems identical : 


mine it a little, and it confesses only, that the one per- 
4 


; 


former was never, and the other always acting. 


The following ¢« pigrammatic verses were written by 
Coleridge 


Swans sing before they die — ’twere no bad thine 
Did certain persons die before they sing 


Hoarse Maevius reads his hobbling verse 
To all, and at all tines ; 





Prose and Verse. — The definition of good Prose is 
ol cood Vers tive 
Lhe propriety 
is in either case relative Ihe words in prose ought 


yrroper words in thei proper places ; 


; 
most proper words in their proper places 


to express the mtended meaning, and no more ; if they 


attract attention to themselves, it is, in general,a fault 


In the very best styles, as Southey’s, you read pag 
understanding the author perfectly, with 
ex out once taking notice of the medium ot « yibinuniea 


had been speakin rto you all the 


But in verse you must do more; there the 


d ought to at 


fea-| lion; it Is asift he 
nu- | whil 
words, the media, must be beautitul 
vetually 


and | tract your notu yet not so much and so p 


pa as to destroy the unity which oughtto result from the 


Whole poem Ihis is the general rule, but, of cours 


ibject lo some modifications, according to the differ 


herbage had been destroyed Lhe insect, as wellas en Kinds of pros or vers Some prose may approa h 
the vegetable world, was aflected and the indigenous towards vers s oratory, and therefore a hore Slu 
animals of this country, birds as wellas beasts of pre y, died exhibition of the media may be proper; and some 


acquired new habits. — Seudsey’s Brazu 


National Prejudices. —In estimating the wort 


nations, justice requir sthat, While their vices are 


into one scale, their virtues 


be poised in the other. Individuals and natioi 


equally stung with asense ot wrong, when theircrimes | 1s 50 Whol 


are acrimoniously recapitulated, and then great 


good actions are all forgotten 


ted the earth 


public principles, and turns even patriotism itself 


should as conscientiously 


verse may border more on mere narrative ind there 
the style should be simpler But the 


poetry Is, guocung modo, to etlect a unity of lmpres 


h of | sion upon the whol and a too great fulness and pro 
put fusion of point in the part 
can read with pleasure more than a hundred lin 


are so of Hudil 


or 
ras at one tim ! Each counlet or quatrain 
in itself, that you ean’t connect th 


and | ‘There is no fusion — just as it is in Seneca. 


Ihis fatal forgetfulness aman 
is the origin of that raneour which has so long desola. | 


‘ Neither du I condemn th go, and sin no mo? 


It distracts private families, confound 


into “Sweet as that hour, when light descends 


poison. Let those, who have but the smallest love for | To Earth on golden wings trom Heaven, 
the happiness of mankind, beware how they indulg Is that first moment Woman bends 
this perni ous propensity He Whothevery man Wish And trembling sues to be forgiven. 


es to meet a brother, will very rarely encounter an en 


my.— Holcratl’s prefac to Ais translation of ¢ 
Slolberg’s Travels through Germany, §c. 





Modern Diplomatists.— What dull coxcombs 


diplomatists at home generally are. [remember dining | 
in company with Canning and a| 


at Mr. Frere’s once, 


few other interesting men. Just before dinner 





called on Frere, and asked himself to dinner 
From the moment of his entry, he bewan to talk to the 
whole party, and in French-—all of us being genuine 


Oh! He that view'd her uplift eye 


‘vunt | ‘That tearful, pity did implore, 
And marked each sad repentant sigh 
In merey bade her ‘Sin no more! 
‘ “Then, shall vain man the mourner spurn, 
your : 
. | Leave her a prey to griet ind care, 


When in her heart each sigh shall turn 
| " ‘To true and rich re pentance there ? 
ete, Oh! let him think on Christ's deerec 
When she forgiveness shall implore, 
Nor chide her in ber misery 
But bid her ‘ Go, and sin no mor 


English and | was told his French was execrable. | 
He had followed the Russian army into France, and 
seen a vood deal of the great men concerned in the Jealousy. — Jealousy ought to be tragic, to save i 


creat thing in} 


| 
s will prevent this. Who | 


And finds them both divine ly smooth, 


His voice as 


But folks say Maevius is no ass: 
But Maevius makes it clear 
That he’s a monster of an ass— 

An ass without an ear! 


Well as rhymes, 


Last Monday, all th papers said 
hat Mr. — — — was dead 

Why, then, what said the city? 
The tenth part sadly shéok their 

And shaking sigh’d, and sighing said 


Pity, indeed, ‘us pity 
But when the sad report was found 
‘ } 1 
A rumor wholly without eround 
y 
\ vy. n. what ud th city 
The other ni parts shook their head, 
Rep what the tenth had said, 


lis pity 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have not 


Her communication is almost too short for 


the heart to refuse admission to Jane’s 


a separate article, and we ventnre to insert it here 
| among our notices 
| O grant that I to thee m iy show 
One, whom to love would be your choice, 
| To sigh, and weep with you alone, 
And always with you to rejoice. 
. ; Jane. 
| Thursday morning, Wth 
| Does Jane know that we are married 2 


| Several of the verses TJ’ Caroline. would do ve ry 
| well for publication, but others are so carelessly writ- 
) 

| ten as to prevent insertion: the fifth verse is particu- 


| larly lame. 


Communications from several correspondents are in 


Th inks to H 


type, and wait their turn, 
| we hope to hear from him often. 





CRA IGHEAD& ALLEN,PRINTERS, 


t 


i 


war: of none of those things did he say a word, but | from being ridiculous. — L. EB. L. 


No. 112 Futron, Corner or Durcu Srreer. 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS. 


BY W. WORDSWORTH 


timely death sixth, and last stanza, are 


The lamented youth whose untimely death gave oc- 
casion to these elegiac verses, was Fre deri k William 
Goddard Boston, in North America. He was 
in his twentieth year, and had resided for some time 
with a cl neighborhood of Geneva for 
the completion of his education. Accompanied by ¢ 
fellow pupil a native of Scotland, he had just set out 
on a Swiss tour, when it was his misfortune to fall in 
with a friend of who was hastening to join our 
party. The travellers, after spending a day together 
on the road from Berne and at Soleure, took leave of 
each other at night, the young men having inte nded to 
to proceed dire tly to Zurich But early in the morn- 
ing my friend found his new acquaintances, who were 
informed of the object of his journey and the friends he 
was in pursuit of, equipped to We 


from 


reyman in the 


rr ithe 


company him 


met at Lu erne th succeeding evening, and Mr. G 
and his i llow stud nt be ie in consequence, our 
travelling companions for aco pl ot days We as- 
cended the Righi together; and, after contemplating 
the sunrise from that noble mounta h, We Sé parate d at 
an hour and on a spot well suited to the parting ef 
those who were to meet no mor Our party descend- 


valiey of our l ad 


to Art We had hoped to mect 
but on the 


t) N 


ed through the 
our late compa 
in a few week 
ing day (on the 2lst of Aug 
ed, be ing 


Zurich 


llons 
third succeed 
Ir. Goddard perish- 

ng the lake 
il by swimming, 


it Geneva; 


in a boat wh ros 


overset 


His companion saved him 





of 


y of the Snow, ana | 


and was hospitably received in the insion of a Swiss 
ventleman, (Mr. Keller.) situ d on the eastern coast 
of the lak Th rpse ot poor G. was cast ashore on 
the estate of the same rentieonan who generously pr r- | 
formed 1e 1 of hospitality which could be ren 
dered to the dead as well as to the living. He caused 
a handsom mural monument to be erected in the 
church of Kiisnacht, which records the premature fate 


of the yo American: and on the shores. too, of the 


lake, the t1 


ie Oo 





iVeiler may scription pointing 

out the pot where the body deposited by the 
Waves 

Lulled by the sound of pastoral bell 

Rude Nature’s Pilgrims did we go 

From the dread summit of the Qu } 

Of Mountains, throu i de« ravine 

Where in her holy C} ipel dwells 


‘Our Lady of the Snow. 


The sky was blue, the air was mild ; 
Free were the sti and ere 
As if, to rough assaults u 
The genial spot had ever shown 

A countenance that sweetly smiles, 
The face of summer hours 


And we were gay, our hearts at eas 
With pleasure dancing through the frame 
We journeyed ; all we knew of care — 
Our path that straggled here and there, 
Of trouble — but the fluttering breeze, 

Of Winter — but a name 


ams 1 Line bowers; 


ikKnown, 


If foresight could have rent the veil 

Of three short days — but hush— no more! 
Calm is the grave, and calmer none 

Than that to which thy cares are 
Thou victim of the stormy cal 
Asleep on Zuricn’s shore ! 


Oh Gopparp! what art thou ?7—a name — 
A sunbeam followed by a shade! 

Nor more, for aught that time supplies, 

ra 

The great, the experienced, and the wise; 


rone, 


‘Too much from this frail earth we cla 


And therefore are betrayed 


We met, while festive mirth ran wild, 
Where, from a deep Lake’s mighty urn 
Forth slips, like an enfranc! 
A sea-green river proud to lave 

W ith current swift and undefiled, 


The towers of old Lucerne. 


Vv. parted upon sole mn roun l 
Far-lifted toward the unfading sky ; 
Sut all our thoughts were then of Earth 


itil, 


ist a siave, 


That gives to common pl asures birth ; 
And nothing in our hearts we found 
That prompted even a sigh. 


Fetch, sympathizing Powers of air 
Fetch, ye that post o’er seas and lands, 
Herbs moistened by Virginian dew, 
A most untimely sod to strew, 


! 
ti ¢ 


That lacks the ornament 
Of kindred human hands! 


ire 


Beloved by every gentle Muse 
He left his Transatlantic home 
Europe, a realized romances 
Had opened on his eager 
W hat present bliss !— what 
What stores for years to come 


lane 


rolden views ! 


Though lodged within no vigorous frame, 
His soul her d uily task renewed,+ 
Blithe as the lark on sun-gilt wiv 
High poised —or as the wren that sings 
In sh idy pl ices, to proclaim 

Her modest gratitude 


rs 


Not vain is sadly-uttered prais 

The words of truth’s memorial vow 

Are sweet as morning tragt ‘e shed 
From tlowers mid Gouna ru bred ; 
As eve ning s fondly ingering i 
On Ruicut’s silent brow. 


Lice 
i 
iy 


Lamented Youth! tothy‘cold clay ' 
Tit obsequies the Stra r paid ; 

And piety shall guard that 
Which hath not left the 
W here the 


And that which marks thy ! 


And, when thy Mother weeps for Thee, 
Lost Youth! a solitary Mother 

Thi b’riend 

A not unwelcome aid may lend 
To feed th 
The ris 


ne 
spot unknown 


wild waves re rned their prey 


trivute trom a casual 


tender luxury 


ig pang lo smother. 
THE HOURI 
A PERSI 


By HN 


AN rALE. 


In the 414th year of the Hegira, Shah Abbas Selim 
reigned in the kingdom of Iraun Hie was a young 
' and anh acco uplished prince “ ’ hi i | dis ley ished 
himself alike by his valor in the field, and by his wi 
dom in the cabinet Justice was fa ind equally ad 
ministered throughout his dominions; the nation grew 


| boring potentates, all of whom either 


wealthy and prosperous under his sway ; and the neigh 
leat 
or admured his character, were ambitious 
bered among the friends and allies of 
Amidst 
ness and melancholy, which had very early marked 


his disposition, began to assume 


d his power, 
ot being num 
Abbas Selim 
all these advantages, a tendency to pensive 


an absolute dominion 


over him. He avoided the pleasures of the chase, the 
banquet, and the harem; and would shut himself up 
for days and weeks in his library, the most valuable 
and extensive collection of oriental literature then ex 


tant, where he passed his time princy 
of the occult sciences, and in the perusal of the works 
(ne ot the 


ipally in the study 


of the magicians and the astrologers most 


remarkable features of his character was the imditler- 
ence with which he regarded the beatiful females, Ciz 
cassians, Georgians, and Franks, who thronged his 


court, and who tasked their talents and charms to the 
utmost to find favor in the eyes of the Shah. Excla- 
mations of fondness for some unknown object would 


nevertheless, often burst from his lips in the midst of 


his profoundest reveries; and, during his slumbers, he 
was trequel ly heard to murmur « Xpre ions of the 
most passionate lov Such of his subjects, whose offi 
|} ces placed them near his person, were deeply afflicted 
at the symptoms which they observed, and feared that 
they indicated an aberration of reason; but when call 
ed upon to give any directions, or to take any step for 
the management of the affairs of the nation, he still ex- 
hibited his wonted sagacity and wisdom, and excited 
the praise and wonder of all 

He had been lately observed to hold long and fre- 


quent consultations with the magicians. ‘The kingdom 
had been t to in search of the 
most skilful and learned men of this class: but what 
ever might be the questions which Abbas Selim pro 
pounded, it seemed that none of them could give satis 


scoured from es west 


factory answers. His melancholy deepened, and his 
fine manly form was daily wasting under the influence 
of some unknown malady The only occupations 
which seemed at all to soothe him, were singing, and 
playing on his dulcimer. ‘The tunes were described, 
by those who sometimes contrived to catch a few notes 


in il, and such 
courtier, more 
uw the royal 
words of a 


of them, to be singularly wild and ori 
as they had never heard before; and 
than the ventured 

privacy as to be able to distinguish the 


to the following effect 


did I behold 
| Thy ivory neck, thy locks of 
into thy full dark ey« 


a 


daring rest, once so mn 


song, which were 


‘Sweet Spirit! ne'er 
gold ; 


} 
Or on thy snowy bosom lhe; 


| Or take in mine thy small white hand ; 
Or bask beneath thy smilings bland ; 
Or walk enraptured, by the side 

} Of thee my own iia etal bride! 


t oft t hear 
In mine ¢ 


I seek 


I si 


ny nit 


not y 


Vol wil 


thee 
pering Ww; 
when the evening bre 
cheek ; 
softly fall 

r-crown'd wall 


Ki ul yirny 
ithis 


nd tle 


we 


Th eps that i l » Heaven and thee! 

| I've heard thee wake, with ich refined, 
Ihe viewless harp of the w vd ; 
W hen on my ears their sot mest l, 

| Sweet as the voice of Isratel.* 
I’ve seen thee midst the li ng’s sheen, 
Lit ip for m heavel cloudy reen 

| And give one glimp me transient clare, 
Of the full blaze of glory there 
‘Oft midst my wanderings wild and wide, 
I know that thou art by my side; 
l’or flowers breathe sweeter ‘neath thy tread, 
And sun’s burn brighter o’er thy head; 

} And though thy eps 80 hoist le $s sl al, 

Though thou didst ne'er thy form reveal, 
My throbbing heart, and puls niga, 
Tell me, sweet Spirit! thou art nigh, 

“Oh! for the hour, the happy hour, 

When Azrael’st wings shall to thy bower 
Bear my enfranchised soul away, 
Unfetter’d with these chains of clay! 
For what is he, whom men so fear, 

| Azrael, the solemn and severe! 

| What, but the white-robed priest 18 he, 

| Who weds my happy soul to thee 

| 

} Then shall we rest in bowers that bloom 


With more than Araby’s perfume ; 

And gaze on scenes so fair and bright, 

Thought never soared so proud a height 
oug $4 ‘ | { ght; 

And list to many a 

Than swells th’ enamor’d Bulbul’s throat; 

And one melodious Ziraleett 


Through heaven's eternal year repeat.” 


sweeter note 


One evening, when the Shah was thus occupied, 


his prime minister and favorite, prince Ismael, intro- 
duced into ln ipartment a venerable man, whose 
white hair, long flowi ard, and wan and melan- 
choly, but highly intellectual features, failed not to ar 





* The Angel of Mu t The Angel of Death, 


+ A sons of rejouing. 




















